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Freedom to Dissent 
MARJORIE MATSON 


Former Attorney-General Francis Biddle recently 
estimated that probably 20,000,000 Americans are now 
under political scrutiny. Innocent people have been 
hounded from their jobs and their communities, and the 
man who becomes a “controversial character” finds that 
doors are closed against him. Informers have been ele- 
vated to an honorable status in our society, and former 
membership in the Communist Party seems to be regarded 
as conclusive proof of present veracity. 


The WILPF has consistently opposed the alarming 
acceptance by many of the doctrine that accusation im- 
plies guilt and that denunciation by a political demagogue 
justifies destruction of one’s reputation and livelihood. 
We are still old fashioned enough to believe that men 
should be presumed innocent until proven guilty. We have 
supported the right of all — including those with whom 
we disagree — to speak and publish freely. We have 
believed, with Jefferson, that it is time enough for govern- 
ment to step in when “principles break out into overt 
acts against peace and good order”. Like President Eisen- 
hower, we have refused to join the ranks of the book- 
burners. 


Those wko wish to suppress “bad thoughts” simply 
evidence their lack of confidence in their own convictions. 
There are those of us who needed to be reminded, as we 
were recently by Chief Justice Warren, that “liberty, not 
communism, is the most contagious force in the world”. 
Freedom is not just a word for use on patriotic occasions. 
It must be given content by specific application to the 
problems of today, even when such application involves 
certain risks, for to give up freedom for security is, in 
the end, to have neither. 


Recognizing the close inter-relationship between 
peace and freedom, we are aware that the fears which 
beset America are products of the cold war. The basic 
civil liberties will be met only by the alleviation of inter- 
national tensions. 


On My Participation in the Atomic Bomb 
Project 
ALBERT EINSTEIN 


My participation in the production of the atom bomb 
consisted in a single act: I signed a letter to President 
Roosevelt. This letter stressed the necessity of large- 
scale experimenation to ascertain the possibility of pro- 
ducing an atom bomb. 


I was well aware of the dreadful danger for all man- 
kind, if these experiments would succeed. But the proba- 
bility that the Germans might work on that very problem 
with good chance of success prompted me to take that 
step. I did not see any way out, although I always was a 
convinced pacifist. To kill in war time, it seemed to me, 
is in no way better than common murder. 


As long, however, as nations are not ready to abolish 
war by common action and to solve their conflicts in a 
peaceful way on a legal basis, they feel compelled to 
prepare for war. They feel, moreover, compelled to pre- 
pare the most abominable means, in order not to be left 
behind in the general armaments race. Such procedure 
leads inevitably to war, which, in turn, under today’s 
conditions, spells universal destruction. 


Under such circumstances there is no hope in com- 
bating the production of specific weapons or means of 
destruction. Only radical abolition of war and of danger 
of war can help. Toward this goal one should strive; in 
fact, nobody should allow himself to be forced into actions 
contrary to this goal. This is a harsh demand for any- 
one who is aware of his social interrelatedness, but it can 
be followed. 


Gandhi, the greatest political genius of our time, has 
shown the way, and has demonstrated what sacrifices 
man is willing to bring if only he has found the right way. 
His work for the liberation of India is a living example 
that man’s will, sustained by an indomitable conviction, 
is stronger than apparently invincible material power. 


Friends Intelligencer, May 7, 1955. 
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In the Name of Security 


The term “national security“has 
become a symbol with such power 
over men’s minds that it can be used 
to justify almost any kind of in- 
fringement of justice. When the safe- 
ty of the nation is involved, so the 
argument runs, what matters the 
loss of freedom of a few people, or 
the injustice caused by faise suspi- 
cion of the innocent? 

From the beginning, the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom has opposed the loyalty 
program, pointing out its evils and 
its potential dangers, yet we could 
not fully foresee all its ramifications. 
The practice of espionage into the 
private life of individuals has spread 
from those in governmental positions 
to those employed in schools, col- 
leges, and libraries and is being ex- 
tended to many forms of private em- 
ployment. According to trustworthy 
authorities, the character of the per- 
sonnel of the State Department has 
drastically declined. With some 
notable exceptions, men in the for- 
eign service no longer dare to give 
a frank objective picture of condi- 
tions abroad for fear of unfavorable 
political repercussions. In some in- 
stances the United States has be- 
come a laughing stock to its friends 
and has given ample material for 
propaganda to its enemies. The pub- 
lic has been aroused by the cases of 
men like Lattimore, Oppenheimer 
and Corsi, but comparatively little 
attention has been paid to the lesser 
known people included in the vast 
numbers now under political scru- 
tiny. Many of these have lost their 
positions, resigned, or have been de- 
terred from entering public service 
because of fear of investigation. The 
cost to the individuals concerned 
and to the nation is incalculable. 


Fortunately, the voices opposing 
the program are growing stronger. 
Recommendations such as those of 
former Senator Harry Cain are prom- 
ising signs of reform. The report 
of the study of the American Bar 
Asscciation will be awaited with 
eagerness. Yet no mere modification 
of procedures will go to the heart 
of the matter. What is needed is 
a drastic change in the philosophy 
underlying the whole loyalty pro- 
gram, 


As Prof. Hans Morgenthau points 
out in a brilliant article (New Re- 
public, 4/19/55) the program rests 
on the supposition that it is possible 
to find the potential traitor in ad- 
vance, and to render him innocuous 
by keeping him out of certain critical 
positions. Yet the belief that there 
are external signs indicating the po- 
tential traitor has little empirical 
basis. The attempt to find such 
marks in unpopular political opin- 
ion, in activity in dubious organiza- 
tions, in association with question- 
able individuals or in unconventional 
morals, has led to such a broadening 
of the term “security risk” that no 
one can be above reproach or suspi- 
cion. Even a nit-wit may have joined 
a suspected organization and any 
intelligent person is sure to have held 
unpopular opinions at some time and 
to have associated with persons who 
may come under suspicion. The link- 
ing of the question of security to 
matters of personal reputation and 
concern has led to inquisitorial prac- 
tices that savor of the police state. 
The net result seems to be that the 
government operates on the princi- 
ple that if you “treat everybody as 
though he were a traitor, you will be 
safe from treason”. 


The only remedy for the evils of 
the system is to return to the tradi- 
tional American theory that one 
must be regarded as innocent until 
he is proven guilty. The idea that 
the nation needs protection from a 
host of insidious traitors who can be 
discovered by an ever increasing net- 
work of spies must be abandoned. 
Obviously, traitors must be dealt 
with when they are discovered in an 
overt act of treason, but a system 
that attempts to discover the seeds 
of treachery, to separate the sheep 
from the goats, is self-defeating. The 
flagrant injustices inevitably involved 
in any such program are hardly con- 
ducive to developing loyalty. Citi- 
zens may be cowed into submission 
by fear, but the willing cooperation 
of loyal men must be won. The con- 


ception of American democracy rests 
on the belief that it is possible for a 
government to gain such unity pro- 
vided that it is worthy of loyalty. 
When it ceases to be worthy, it has 
no grounds for demanding it. 

—cont.—In the Name of Security— 


As the nation can be secure from 
traitors within only by winning the 
loyal support of its citizens, so the 
nation can be secure from enemies 
without only by a policy of coopera- 
tion. The term national security has 
been so closely connected with mili- 
tary strength that it is hard for peo- 
ple to dissociate the two. Yet it 
must be obvious that in this age mil- 
itary strength can not guarantee 
national safety. Such security must 
rest on the substitution of reliance 
on negotiation for reliance on war or 
on the threat of war. The WILPF 
has always contended that such ne- 
gotiation is hindered by threats of 
force, since satisfactory negotiation 
rests on trust. 


The term security, whether for 
the nation or the individual, is used 
to mean protection from certain 
dangers. Yet in the universe in which 
man lives, no one can be protected 
from all danger. There is always 
risk in any course which a person 
takes, whether he is active or inac- 
tive. The question is which risks he 
chooses to take. The WILPF has 
always maintained that the risks of 
peace and freedom are preferable 
to the risks of war and slavery. 


The Policy Committee 
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“Everyone Is a Little Subversive But 
Thee and Me, and Sometimes 
I Think Even Thee—” 


Fitzpatrick, St. Louts Post-Dispatch 
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ADDITIONAL BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO THE WILPF 
FROM OUR LEADERS ABROAD 


The initiative for holding the great meeting at The Hague at which the founding 
of the WILPF took place came from women of many countries, including such great 
leaders as Rosika Schwimmer, Aletia Jacobs, Mrs. Pethwick Lawrence and Jane 
Addams. The League was international from the start, all the national sections stem- 


ming from this international organization. 


The following greetings from our leaders abroad show that the international 
character of the League still persists. The next step is to extend its membership further 
in all parts of Asia and Africa, Only as this is accomplished can we rightly claim to 


be a really international league. 


Finland 

The importance of the role of the 
WILPF in the world of today is 
brought out by every report which 
we receive from our Consultants in 
the United Nations, in the General 
Assembly and its Committees, in 
ECOSOC and its special organs, and 
in UNESCO. It seems to me that 
work of the greatest importance is 
being done at our international cen- 
tres, over-shadowing the activities 
of the various National Sections, al- 
though dependent upon them. 

As one of the smallest and weakest 
of our WILPF Sections, we in Fin- 
land, working under considerable 
difficulties, lately increased by a 
wave of “McCarthyism” among the 
more Right Wing women’s organi- 
zations, consider as one of our most 
significant activities during 1955 the 
holding of a public meeting in Hel- 
sinki University last spring, to focus 
opinion against peacetime experi- 
ments with atomic bombs and 
against the use of other weapons of 
mass destruction. The resolution 
passed by this meeting was conveyed 
to the Parliamentary party groups, 
as well as to the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, with 
requests for intervention in support 
of our protest to the United Nations. 

Our Helsingfors group was lately 
active in securing publicity and the 
signatures of a number of well- 
known people for an appeal to public 
opinion to rally against sensational 
and militaristic propaganda for chil- 
dren and young people, in all its 
forms. 

Mary Pekkala, Chairman 
Finnish Section 


Sweden 
Our generation is the first who has 
experienced One World. Our gen- 
eration must also be the first to solve 
our disputes without war methods. 
This requires a tremendous work in 
all countries. To inspire it is the task 


of WILPF today. It is our unfin- 
ished business, as Annalee Stewart 
once expressed it. 

In spite of all it is easier to work 
for peace today than 40 years ago. 
May we live up to our pioneers by 
working hard and, if necessary, by 
suffering for our ideas. 

One of the Swedish delegates to 
the Hague conference, the author 
Elin Wagner, once said: “The wom- 
en are like the female cuckoos, they 
drop their eggs in the nests of other 
birds”. This method has been prac- 
tised very much in the Swedish sec- 
tion. We are dropping our initiatives 
in the nests of other organizations 
as much as we can. It does not give 
much praise to ourselves, but we 
don’t care. The main point is that 
the idea of peace is spread and that 
everybody feels the responsibility. 

Signe Hojer, Chairman 
Swedish Section 


Britain 

The function of the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom in Britain is threefold. Its 
members keep themselves informed 
on current political issues and on 
long-term problems and seek the 
right solutions to them in terms of 
justice, friendship and peaceful re- 
lations toward all men and all women 
everywhere. 

They try also to inform and to 
influence others and to express to 
the British Government, in particu- 
lar, their views, as responsible mem- 
bers of the community, on matters 
of public interest. 

Finally, as members of a world- 
wide movement, they experience the 
fellowship of working in sympathy 
with like-minded women of many 
races and nations and of supporting 
those who are striving for peaceful 
cooperation through the U.N. and 
its agencies. 

Kathleen Lonsdale 
President of the British 
Section 


India 


It gives me great pleasure to send 
my cordial greetings to the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom on its Fortieth Anniversa- 
ry. For the last decade I have had 
the privilege of seeing at close quar- 
ters some of the work of the League 
and what is more important have 
been in a position in which I could 
judge the impact it has made on 
events. Members can be justifiably 
proud of this impact, for it has been 
a forceful one and is the result of 
a long period of courageous effort 
inspired by high ideals. 


Women have a big part in reshap- 
ing the world—not as women but as 
one-half of the human race. Their 
influence must be made more mani- 
fest in framing of policies and main- 
taining principles and, above all, in 
creating throughout the world an at- 
mosphere in which tolerance and 
calm judgment can be brought to 
bear on the tangled issues of the day. 
The League still has much to ac- 
complish, but I have faith in its ca- 
pacity to persevere, and I believe it 
will make worthwhile contributions 
to the progress and happiness of 
mankind. 

Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
Hon, Chairman, Indian Section 


CORRECTION: In the April issue 
of Four Lights there appeared a short 
biographical sketch of Madame Pan- 
dit. This should be corrected to read: 

Madame Pandit has been a mem- 
ber of the WILPF since before the 
war and has addressed many meet- 
ings under the auspices of the 
WILPF in Britain in 1939 and later 
in other countries as well. For a 
short while the All India Women’s 
Conference was affiliated to the 
WILPF but later, for various po- 
litical trends within the Conference 
itself, they severed their connection. 
The recent founding of the WILPF 
in India was due to Madame Pan- 
dit’s belief that foreign contacts 
should be maintained. 

Madame Pandit has been India’s 
Ambassador to Washington. 


REMEMBER, ANNUAL MEETING 
MILLS COLLEGE, OAKLAND 
Sunday, July 10 through Friday, July 
15. Total cost for board and room 
$27.50. Deposit $5.00 per person. (no 
refunds) MUST BE RECEIVED BY 
JULY 5. Make checks payable to 
Mills College; send to Mrs. Helen R. 
Demsey, Mills College, Oakland 13 Cal. 


United Nations Economic 


and Social Council 
By GLADYS D. WALSER 


Since the WILPF has its consul- 
tative status under the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC) it is 
wmportant that your representative 
participate in the Commissions and 
Sub .Commissions created by 
ECOSOC. The Narcotics Commis- 
sion, the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, the International Commodity 
Trade Commission and the Sub- 
Committee on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Mi- 
norities, etc., have all been meeting 
this spring. Important decisions (in 
which the non-governmental organ- 
izations can participate) have been 
made, which will later crystallize 
the policies of the parent body—the 
ECOSOC. 

The 19th Session of the ECOSOC 
convened on March 20; the second 
part will begin on May 16 and end 
on June 3. The decisions made at 
this first part of the session include 
a request for further studies by the 
Secretariat on problems of indus- 
trialization of under-developed coun- 
tries and the establishment of a UN 
Refugee Fund Executive Commit- 
tee. 

On the first of these two questions 
it was decieded that industrializa- 
tion and the raising of productivity 
in under-developed countries must 
be greatly accelerated with the help 
of international assistance and to 
this end international trade must 
have particular attention. On the 
second question it was pointed out 
the U. S. Administration’s request 
for contributions up to $1,400,000 
will be necessary if the Refugee Pro- 
gram is to be carried out. 

Since it is possible to give only a 
short resume here of the many com- 
plicated issues before the UN, more 
complete studies have been prepared 
and may be had by writing Mrs. 
Gladys Walser, 345 E. 46th St., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. The following papers 
are available: 


1. First Part of the 19th Session of 
ECOSOC 

2. Round-up of the 15th Session of 
the Trusteeship Council 

3. Ninth Session of the Status of 
Women Commission 

4. Results of the First Session of 
the Advisory Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 

5. News from the London Talks on 
Disarmament 

6. Testimony Before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee in Sup- 


port of the President’s Request 
for Eight Million Dollars in Sup- 
plementary Appropriations for 
the UN Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram 

7. Letter from the WILPF Inter- 
national Chairman on “Nuclear 
Weapons, Disarmament and In- 
ternational Law” 

8. Action to Prevent War (letter to 
the N. Y. Times by Szilard) 


Branch News 


It started with Dorothy Detzer's 
“Appointment on the Hill,” which 
our group bought and circulated 
among the members. From this the 
idea developed that it might be wise 
to have other books to pass about. 
At first the members gave books 
from their own libraries which they 
thought would be useful or which 
they had enjoyed. Later we began 
to buy books. Among these were 
“Ladies of Courage” by Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Lorena Hickock; 
“The Golden Door" by John C. 
Bruce; “The Natural Superiority of 
Women” by Ashley Montagu. Alice 
Park has given us three which are 
out of print, namely, “Women at 
The Hague,” also “Peace and 
Bread” by Jane Addams; “Dorothea 
Lynde Dix” by Francis Tiffaney. Up 
to now our library has no fixed rest- 
ing place, It is domiciled in a large 
shopping bag in which it journeys 
from meeting to meeting in the cus- 
tody of an appointed librarian. Be- 
tween meetings it rests at Alice 
Park’s home which is central and 
easy of access. 

Palo Alto Branch, 
Olga K. Robinson, 


Queen Jadwiga of Poland 
and the WILPF 


To commemorate our founding 
and to raise money for the Emily 
Greene Balch Anniversary Fund, the 
WILPF is issuing what we think 
is a very unusual and artistic Christ- 
mas, greeting or general correspon- 
dence card, featuring Queen Jadwiga 
of Poland,a great medieval peace- 
seeking queen. The card shows the 
picture of the beautiful young queen 
and the text on page three affirms 
her belief that political and social in- 
stitutions cannot endure unless they 
are based upon love. The card was 
conceived and designed by Mercedes 
Randall of New York and sells for 
10c each; 12 for $1.00. Order from 
Mrs. Ida Schutzel, 1871 E. 9th St., 
Brooklyn 23, N. Y. 


Literature Corner 


TRADE, TARIFFS AND PEACE: 
A new pamphlet containing valuable 
information on the history of cur- 
rent U. S. trade policies, the need 
to improve our international trade 
policies, and the relationship between 
trade, tariffs, disarmament and peace. 
S« each; 25 for $1.00. 


POSTER FOR CHILDREN: A 
delightful picture and verse showing 
children of all races and nationali- 
ties at play. The poster is attractive 
in black and white, and can also be 
used by children themselves to color 
with crayon and water color. May 
be ordered in quantities of six for 
$1.00; single copies—25c each. 

Order through the National Liter- 
ature Office, 2006 Walnut St., Phila. 
3, Pa. 


STUDY PROGRAM: There will 
be no Program Kits of study ma- 
terials for the branches this year. For 
the past three years these kits have 
been carefully prepared by the 
Branch Program Committee (a sub- 
committee of the National Litera- 
ture Committee). This year at the 
mid-winter meeting the National 
Board reacted unfavorably to a con- 
tinuation of this means of supplying 
program suggestions and material to 
the branches. Even though approxi- 
mately fifty kits have been purchased 
each year, it was felt the branches 
have not found the kits sufficiently 
useful. Feeling that some branches 
may miss the study kits and wish 
other program suggestions, the Lit- 
erature Committee has asked the 
Latin American Committee to fur- 
nish a suggested study outline and 
bibliography on Latin America. This 
will be available at the Annual Meet- 
ing and thereafter. 

Dorothy Hutchinson, Chairman 

National Literature Committee 


Program and Policy 


The Policy Committee urges all mem- 
bers to study the statement of Program 
and Policy before the Annual Meeting. 
By vote of the Annual Meeting last year, 
the statement is not to be changed this 
year. but there will be opportunity at 
at the Annual Meeting for questions con- 
cerning this statement. Priorities for 
our work for next year will be decided 
at this meeting. Remember that the Poli- 
cies are decided upon by the members, 
so that every member ts in a measure 
responsible for the position of the 
WILPF on current political problems. 


—The Policy Committee 
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